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declaration that the Roman episcopate was purely political in origin.
To this there could be only one answer from Rome. Leo the Great and
his successors took their stand upon the literal interpretation of Christ's
commission to Peter as a charge delivered to an individual person, not
merely as a representative, but as the chosen head of the apostolic body.
It was our Lord's will that evangelic truth should be communicated to
the world through the Apostles. But He so ordained that the gifts which
they were to use should be vested in the person of Peter, as a head from
which they were to be imparted to the other members. Peter was the
rock on which the Church was built; the fabric of the eternal temple
stood fast in the solidity of Peter, and to depart from that firm founda-
tion was to incur exile from the unity of the Church. It was not that
this doctrine was put forward for the first time in opposition to the
dangerous ambition of the Byzantine patriarchs; its asseveration could
be traced back as far as Cyprian and the age of the persecutions. But
with Leo the Great, in the age of the Council of Chalcedon, it began to
assume an emphatic and peremptory form. At the close of the fifth
century a decretal of Gelasius expressed it in the clearest terms. The
holy Roman Church, catholic and apostolic, owes its primacy, not to the
constitutions of any synod, but to the voice of our Lord Himself in His
words to Peter. The apostle Paul, indeed, shared the honour with Peter
of consecrating it to the Lord^s service and crowning their joint work
with simultaneous martyrdom; but the see was the see of Peter, and in
this consisted the primacy of Rome, a Church not having spot or wrinkle
or any such thing.

Until the time of Gregory the Great, however, the supremacy of Rome
over local churches outside the geographical area of her immediate in-
fluence was a pious theory rather than an established fact; and Gregory
himself made the power of Rome felt less by dogmatic assertion than by
his statesmanlike exercise of patriarchal jurisdiction. If, by his dealings
with the bishops of the Frankish kingdoms and the metropolitan see of
Ravenna, by the value which he set upon the grant of the pallium as a
papal privilege, by his maintenance of the superiority of Rome to the see
whose holder claimed the title of ecumenical patriarch, and by the mission
which introduced Roman Christianity into Britain, he extended the
authority of his Church and left the Papacy far greater than he found it,
it was not by formulating extravagant claims to obedience. In his
arguments against the pretensions of Byzantium, he even allowed himself
cautiously to ascribe to the patriarchal sees of Antioch, founded by Peter,
and Alexandria, founded directly from him by Mark, a preeminence dosely
parallel to that of Rome. While stating, with special reference to Con-
stantinople, the right of the Roman see to prohibit unlawful courses to
its subordinate Churches, he professed himself ready to learn from and
imitate them in good things. In his instructions to Augustine, he reminded
him that he had been brought up in the customs of the Roman Church,
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